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If the portion of Vancouver's Voyage had been faithfully re- 
produced it would require no comment in this review. But there are 
numerous errors in copying (changes, omissions, and insertions) which 
should have been corrected in proof-reading. In fifty-eight pages which 
the reviewer carefully compared with the original, twenty such errors 
were observed, besides numerous changes in form, such as in the use 
of italics, in changing obsolete spellings to current, and in breaking 
single paragraphs into two. If these changes in form were consistent 
and explained, they might be excusable. 

The high-sounding preface contains much that it should not. Some 
of the introductory chapters should have been in the preface. Through- 
out the editor's own portion there are awkward sentences which often 
obscure the sense and reveal a lack of careful scholarship. Witness 
this from page 5 : " Because he celebrated Restoration Day gave rise 
to Restoration Point, and because he took possession of the land for 
his King caused the christening of Possession Sound." Lack of pro- 
portion and inability to subordinate or eliminate minor details are 
everywhere noticeable. See chapter two, where in a fourteen-page 
biography of Vancouver two pages are given to an entertaining but 
almost wholly irrelevant sketch of Thomas Pitt. See also the note on 
New Dungeness, page 79 — a curious collection of heterogeneous and 
irrelevant information. Chapter three, entitled " Historic Nootka 
Sound " reveals only very slight familiarity with the literature of the 
subject. The so-called " Life of Bodega y Quadra ", chapter four, is 
largely taken up in telling how little is known about him, and in re- 
hearsing the editor's very slightly rewarded efforts to learn more. 

Of thirty or forty important biographical sketches the majority 
seem to have been taken almost bodily out of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, some slightly, others very much condensed. In the preface 
the editor suggests indirectly that " the Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy has been of immense help ", and in a few foot-notes it is mentioned ; 
but nowhere does he indicate the extent to which he has leaned upon it. 
Passages quoted in the Dictionary of National Biography from other 
authorities are here repeated as though the editor had taken them 
directly from their original sources. Cf. p. 97, where there are two 
such quotations, both containing almost unmistakable evidence that 
they were copied from the Dictionary of National Biography. The 
sketches are, of course, true to fact, barring some blunders in copying. 

William R. Manning. 

Life and Letters of Charles Russell Lowell. By Edward W. Emer- 
son. (Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 
1907. Pp. viii, 499.) 
This book has the handicap of not appearing until forty-three years 

after the time when it might naturally have been expected; and yet, 
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if the world would only think so, such a record of high living possesses 
all the charm it ever had. The hero perhaps becomes more interesting 
when viewed through such a perspective of years. 

Charles Russell Lowell, first scholar of the Harvard class of 1854, 
was graduated at nineteen, and on Commencement Day, closing his 
books, gave himself to affairs. This course, singular in one so scholarly, 
was perhaps due to delicate health. A hemorrhage drove him from 
business to travel, during which, while recovering strength, he also 
learned languages and men, and became a practised horseman. He 
went at once to Washington after the assault on Sumter, and being 
commissioned a captain in the Sixth Regular Cavalry, showed much 
military aptitude. Being sent West to recruit he picked up in an Ohio 
village a crude back-country boy, Adna R. Chaffee, out of whom was 
evolved the lieutenant-general ; and among the many tributes to Lowell 
which are given not one is warmer than that of General Chaffee to 
the man who gave him his first training. Lowell went through the 
Peninsula campaign with his regiment, and at Antietam was an aide of 
McClellan. His service was distinguished, and he was made colonel 
of the Second Massachusetts Cavalry. Assigned to the protection of 
Washington, he missed Chancellorsville and Gettysburg; but being 
pitted for many months especially against Mosby, he and his men 
developed great effectiveness in the best school for troopers. 

In August 1864 Lowell emerged into a more conspicuous and prob- 
ably less harassing field. He was set to command a fine brigade under 
Sheridan, in whose Shenandoah campaign no one did more or better. 
He knew neither fatigue nor fear. He was always at the front; his 
clothing was riddled, his scabbard was shattered, thirteen horses were 
shot under him. Nor in the field was his courage any more evident than 
his intellectual equipment — poise, judgment, decision. Long unscathed, 
his fate overtook him at Cedar Creek, where having baffled the advanc- 
ing enemy he fell at the moment when the tide turned. Said Sheridan, 
who had a refined sensibility not always appreciated : " I do not think 
there was a quality I could have added to him. He was the perfection 
of a man and of a soldier." Had Lowell survived it was Sheridan's 
intention to make him his chief of cavalry. 

While Mr. Emerson's intense admiration for his hero is very plain 
he writes always with restraint, good taste, and the best judgment. 
The sketch of Lowell's life is followed by a selection from his letters 
so clearly and fully annotated that the hero and his environment are 
very distinct. The letters could not be more unstudied and unassuming, 
yet they are marked now by pleasant wit, now by fine scholarship, now 
by discriminating estimates of men and events, now by all the finer 
affections. The Lowell quality is evident, and the reader comes to 
believe that had the soldier chosen to wield instead of the sword the 
mightier weapon, he too might have been a critic, apart, and greatly 
accomplished. Nor is it the least of the merits of this book that 
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through it one comes into close touch with a remarkable group, the 
men and women whom he especially cherished, Robert Gould Shaw, 
John M. Forbes, and Henry Lee Higginson, his intimate friends, Mrs. 
Anne Jackson Lowell, his mother, and Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, his 

wife - J. K. Hosmer. 

Military Memoirs of a Confederate. A Critical Narrative. By 
E. P. Alexander. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1907. Pp. xviii, 634.) 

The author of this work is an educated soldier, a gradute of West 
Point, had much experience in the field before the Civil War, served 
in the Confederate army, most of the time under Longstreet, and had 
exceptional opportunities to acquaint himself with inside facts, all of 
which, added to his fairness, qualified him to write a critical narrative 
of the campaigns of the Army of Northern Virginia. He criticises alike 
Confederate friend and Federal foe, the justice of which, in some cases, 
may be disputed, but the good temper shown must be conceded. 

He errs in throwing upon Patterson the entire blame for permitting 
Joseph E. Johnston to join Beauregard at Manassas, when General 
Scott should share the censure. He criticises the slowness, irresolution, 
and strategy of McDowell in the Bull Run campaign of July, 1861 ; 
holds that on the field his tactics were " poor and timid ", and apparently 
adopts the view that a vigorous pursuit by 5,000 fresh Confederates of 
the panic-stricken Federals would have taken Washington next day, 
and that the fruits of victory were thrown away because Jefferson 
Davis and the two generals spent the few hours of remaining daylight 
in aimlessly riding over the battlefield. 

General Huger has been held responsible for Confederate failure at 
Seven Pines, May 31, 1862; Alexander relieves him of that long borne 
burden and puts it on the shoulders of Johnston and Longstreet, saying 
of the first that " his efforts to handle the army in battle had been an 
utter failure ", and his serious wounding on the field a distinct gain to 
the Confederate cause, as it brought General Lee to the front, and 
greatly increased the chances of a successful campaign against Mc- 
Clellan. Yet the first campaign conducted by Lee was marked by many 
grave errors, the first of which was in sending Stuart, June 11, 1862, 
on a reconnoissance to McClellan's rear, thus putting him on his guard 
and causing him to prepare for a change of base to James River. 
Lee permitted his lieutenants to open the battle of Mechanicsville or 
Beaver Dam before Jackson had come within supporting distance, and 
threw small detachments against the strongest parts of the Federal line, 
only to be bloodily repulsed, giving Longstreet an opportunity to write, 
" Next to Malvern Hill the sacrifice at Beaver Dam was unequaled in 
demoralization during the entire summer." At Gaines's Mill the battle 
seems to have been left in the hands of the division commanders until 



